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NEWER INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES 


Many of the newer instructional prac- 
tives are not aS promising as they appear 
to be. 
ports, ‘‘The reading ability of incoming 
classes is steadily declining.’’ Another 
states that more than two thirds of the 
eighth-grade pupils in her school do not 
A mother observes ; 


A junior-high-school teacher re- 


read up to grade level. 
‘‘My child is attempting to read material 
for which he is not prepared. As a result, 
he skims over words without understanding 
them and is forming bad habits of thought.”’ 

Complaints are not confined to reading, 
however. Another parent objects to what 
he calls the negleet of the school with re- 
to spelling. He claims that his 
children get no systematic instruction in 
the subject. The text, he thinks, is excel- 
lent, but there is never time to use it. The 
children are so busy making posters, ‘‘eval- 
’? what they do not understand, try- 
creative’’ and 


spect 


‘ 


uating 
ing to write plays, being 
just plain loafing, they have no time to 
learn to read, write or handle numbers. He 
does not object to these other things per se 
but he does not want his children to grow 
up illiterate. 

The elementary schools attended by these 
children were, until a few years ago, ‘‘mid- 
dle-of-the-road’’ with respect to Progres- 
sive thought in education. In more recent 
years a number of the supervisors have 
adopted Progressive education and _ teach- 


sé 
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ers under their direction have gone in for 
integrated curricula, pupil planning, pro- 
jects and experiences. 

This is not just smoke; nor is it a unique 
situation. A well-educated, liberal-minded 
citizen of a small town in the State of New 
York recently made this startling remark: 
The most important happening in our community 
this year was the decision of Mr. Smith to leave our 
elementary school. Now it may be possible for 
our children to get an edueation! For five years 
instruction in our school has steadily grown more 
Our children were supposed to be develop- 
What they really learned 


chaotie. 
ing their personalities. 
habit of 
as soon as it became difficult or uninteresting. 


was the abandoning every undertaking 
just 
His 


and 


live years earlier, this man had been 
as glad that Mr. Smith was coming. 
oldest child was ready to enter school 
he was pleased that a man with a Progres- 
sive outlook had been engaged. 

This does not prove, of course, that Pro- 
eressive ideas with respect to instructional 
practices are unsound. It does suggest, 
however, that in the hands of inferior and 
even average teachers newer methods may 
This 


situation is due, in part, to the activities of 


be worse than traditional methods. 


edueators who wish to encourage the use of 
the newer methods. 

Too often advocates of Progressive meth- 
ods have been animated by an evangelistic 
zeal to sell their ideas at all costs regardless 
of how ill-equipped many schools and teach- 
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The 
the Department of 


ers were to make effective use of them. 
Twelfth Yearbook of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 1s 
a case in point. It is concerned with newer 
instructional practices of promise and much 
of its material is inspiring—not a little is 
convincing, Yet in its 3879 pages the 
reader is rarely informed of the dangers, 


the difficulties and the pitfalls of these 


newer methods, which, by implication, are 
‘promising.’ 

Unsound logic is all too common in mod- 
ern educational writing. Again and again 
educators compare the best of what they 
advocate with the worst of what they dis- 
The 


repeatedly to bolster arguments. 


approve ‘*Strawman’’ device is used 
Resort 
is frequently made to ‘‘name-calling.’’ 
For instance, methods to be condemned may 
be ealled Those with the 


courage to question highly spun Progres- 


‘stereotypes. : 


sive theories are branded as ‘‘traditional’’ 
Use of the ‘‘eard stack- 
The it- 


erature is full of glowing accounts of the 


or ‘superficial.’ 
ing’? device is almost universal. 
successes achieved by teachers using new 
methods, but the pupil-damaging failures 
that frequently attend the use of these 
allowed to dim the 
All this 


frequently a 


methods are rarely 
aurora of ‘‘paper’’ achievements. 
leads to an uncritical and 


naive acceptance of new methods by 


teachers unprepared to deal with them 
effectively. 

Another cause of the failure of newer 
instructional practices in many schools may 
be traced to the lack of clear delimiting 
definitions of educational terms. In faet, 
the present tendency is to expand one as- 
pect of education until it includes the whole 
of it. 
had very definite connotations in eonnec- 


Thus the term ‘‘project’”’ that once 
tion with manual training and agriculture, 
has been expanded to include the whole 
of purposeful learning. The concept of 
ruidance has been enlarged until it is econ- 
fused with the entire educational process. 


Many of those that write about ‘‘creative 


experiences’’ include under the term any- 
thing that the pupil does for the first tim: 
The mental hygienists try to convince the 
educational world that the whole of in 
struction should be determined by the im 
through their gree 


pressions received 


elasses. A committee is appointed to study 
civic education and it promptly enlarges 
the concept until civic education can not be 
distinguished from education in genera! 
This tendency to turn parts into wholes 
is no accident. It is due in no small de 
vree to an organismic psychology that has 
outrun the facts upon which it is based 
The net 


contused 


result is confused thinking and 


thinking engenders confused 
teaching. 

Another source of trouble may be found 
assumed _ by 


in the ‘‘either-or’’ attitude 


educators concerning controversial prob- 


lems. One must declare his camp and 


back the crowd. In some school systems 


only ‘‘Progressives’’? can ever hope for 


promotion. To be branded as ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ has become the haunting fear of 
many teachers whose long record of eapa- 
ble service should be honored rather than 
pilloried. To condemn an_ instructional 
practice just because it is old is the sheer- 
est nonsense. Many of what we now eall 
‘‘newer’’ practices have been used success- 
fully by able ‘‘traditional’’ teachers for 
venerations. For instance, good teachers 
were making use of community resources 
in their teaching long before any one ever 
Indeed 
Progressive education has been most suec- 
cessful when it has filched old instructional 
them up in 


heard of Progressive education. 


practices and dressed new 
settings with new names. 

All this leads inevitably to an undesir- 
able lack of balance in educational experi- 
ences. Teachers, like other people, aim to 
please. If the supervisor is in favor of 
projects, the teacher tries to see to it that 


learning experiences are so organized. If 
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a poster display brings praise, emphasis is 
placed upon postermaking. If dramatic 
play is the supervisor’s current enthusiasm, 
teachers devote a large share of time to it. 
If integration is the center of interest noth- 
ing else seems to matter. Teachers never 
have enough time to do all the things that 
they would like to do. This has ever been 
so. Thus in almost every classroom there 
are always some learning experiences that 
are neglected. Such neglect is in direct 
proportion to the degree of polarization of 
teacher interest and enthusiasm. 

That overemphasis upon some of the 
newer instructional practices is resulting 
in serious neglect of older fundamental 
learning experiences there can be little 
doubt. Reports of low reading ability 
among junior-high-school pupils are being 
made with alarming frequeney. Spelling 
crows steadily worse. Because they can- 
not spell pupils avoid written expression 
as much as possible. Some college fresh- 
men are unable to do long division. Even 
more serious is a growing inability to earry 
tasks of magnitude to completion. Some 
of the produets of activity schools have 
listening spans so short they are utterly 
unable to follow any but the simplest of 
oral directions. 
the undesirable attitudes generated by some 


Of equal seriousness are 


of the newer instructional practices. For 
instance, attempts to integrate learning 
experiences repeatedly result in assign- 
ments far beyond the comprehension of the 
The net result is hazy 
learning, false ideas and a distaste of 
further learning of that kind. This is well 
illustrated by the fifth-grade youngster who 
remarked after struggling with the intri- 


pupils concerned. 


cacies of the telephone in connection with 
her social studies class, ‘‘If that is what 
physies is like I never, never want to study 
it again.’’ 


Lack of balance in the pupil’s learning 
experiences is also generated by the wholly 
natural desire of teachers to display out- 
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standing evidence of success with Progres- 
sive practices. As a result, pupils are en- 
couraged to spend a great deal of time upon 
the activities they do best, with a conse- 
quent neglect of their deficiencies in other 
areas of learning. There may be some vir- 
tue in building up one’s strengths but not 
if it must be done at the expense of funda- 
mental skills. A mother reports that her 
ten-year-old daughter has had leading parts 
in seven plays during the past vear.  Be- 
cause of this she has fallen behind in read- 
When con- 
sulted, the teacher explained the failure by 


ing, spelling and arithmetic. 


saying, ‘‘Mary is the best actress in the 
room and her participation is vital to the 
success of our dramatics.”’ 

Many of the newer instructional prac- 
tices are promising only in the hands of 
definitely superior teachers. They demand 
a much greater cultural, professional and 
experiential background than many of our 
teachers possess. They require the kind of 
efficient planning that is possible only when 
the teacher possesses remarkable clarity of 
vision with respect to instructional objee- 
tives. They frequently make demands 
upon school equipment far in excess of the 
available supply. When ‘‘pupil-planning”’ 
techniques are attempted without adequate 
teacher preparation a chaotic learning situ- 
ation almost invariably results. <A large 
number of the motion pictures shown in 
¢lass-rooms result in very little learning 
because they are shown at the wrong time, 
in an unrelated setting and in the absence 
of clearly understood and accepted instrue- 
tional objectives. Many of the ‘‘evalua- 
tion’’ practices currently inflicted upon in- 
nocent youngsters verge on the ridiculous, 
for pupils are asked to measure without 
Effective use 
of the educational possibilities of the radio 


any measuring instruments. 


is diminished by the lack of long-term 
planning. Failure to give reading the care 
and attention it needs amidst the distrac 
tion of visits to the museum, dramatic play, 
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eroup projects and the like is creating read- 
ing cripples faster than special teachers of 
remedial reading can rehabilitate them. 


Good teaching in all ages has been char- 


Ewents. 
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acterized by clear vision, broad wisdom 


judicious restraint and a fine sense of ba! 
ance. These qualities were never neede 


more than now. 





THE UNH REACHES ITS THIRD QUAR- 
TER-CENTURY MILESTONE 


THe 7doth anniversary of an educational insti 


tution is not only an oceasion for a backward 
look at aehievement and a present) survey of 
tangible and spiritual benefits, but it is also a 


time for expansion and forward-looking plans 
for a still more useful and abundant life. Sueh, 
apparently, is the of the Univer- 
sity of New (June 17-27) 
celebrated its span of seventy-five years of ser- 
-1866—1941. 


The history of the university began with the 


{ 


point of view 


Hampshire, which 
vice to its state 
founding of a state college having a one-man 
faculty and seven packing eases ol equipment. 
Ezekiel Webster Dimond, arriving in the town 
of Hanover with the above luggage, established 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanie 


mouth College,” 1866. 


Arts “in eonjunetion with Dart- 
The Morrill Act, 


the greatest landmarks in the history of 


“one of 
eduea- 
tion,” vetoed by President Buchanan, but finally 
approved by President Lineoln in 1862, had pro- 
land to state of the 


Union for “the maintenanee of at least one eol- 


vided for grants of each 


lege where the leading objeet shall be... to 
teach such branches of learning as are related 
.’ The 


legislature of New Hampshire aceepted the eift 


to agriculture and the mechanie arts. . . 


(30,000 aeres of publie lands for each senator 
and the 


titled) in 1863, and the college was incorporated 


congressman to which state was en- 
in 1866 in Hanover, where, it was believed, “the 
facilities of Dartmouth College would provide 
assistance to the new institution.” 

With an exchange of professors agreed upon 
and a course of study planned, Mr. Dimond sent 
deseriptive leaflets throughout the state in the 
hope of securing students. Results were meagre. 
Ten young men registered in 1868, eight of 
In 1869 one 


more student joined the two who remained, and 


whom failed to complete the year. 


the three graduated in 1871. The course at the 


time covered three years of 28 weeks each, and 
admission was granted on the basis of an en 
trance examination in “the eommon-school sub 
jects”; this is to say, the three graduates of 1871 
emerged with an edueation little above that ac 
quired in a good high school or academy of to 
day. By 1877, however, the year had been ex 
tended to 38 weeks, and a fourth year was added 
in 1881. 

Before the location of the eollege had been 
determined upon, Culver offered his 
farm and $30,000, if the college were located at 
Lyme; otherwise, the money was to go to Dart- 


General 


mouth. On the state’s refusal to fulfil this con- 
dition, Dartmouth generously offered $25,000 ot 
this fund, to which the state added $15,000, for 
the erection of Culver Hall. The building was 
dedicated in 1871 amid great rejoicing and was 
used by both colleges for years. 

Meantime, Mr. Dimond, carrying the burden 
of the new institution upon his Atlantean shoul- 
ders, looked about for an “experimental farm,” 
found a suitable one and paid for it out of his 
own pocket, having no misgivings about the ad- 
venture on which he had entered. His faith was 
rewarded when, at the of eighty, John 
Conant bought the farm and gave it to the col- 
Moreover, Conant’s benefactions did not 
Hall, dedicated in 1874, 


and a number of scholarships were made _ pos- 


age 


lege. 
stop there. Conant 
sible through his generosity. 

As the college grew in equipment and in the 
opportunities it offered, the student body began 


to increase, though very slowly, and as early as 


1890 women registrants began to trickle in. The 
Agricultural Experiment Station was_ estab- 


lished (1887) after the passage of the Hatch 
Act, and courses of study were added. 

But it became evident, as years passed, that 
Hanover was not a favorable location for the 
Dartmouth, entirely 
different in its aims, overshadowed it. Then a 
solution to the problem came about through the 


New Hampshire college. 





and 
en 
ub 
87] 
ac 
to 
2.4 


led 
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vill of Benjamin Thompson, of Durham. His 
vift, the management of which was preseribed, 
would in 20 years “provide a perpetual income 

$32,000.” It was also stipulated that the col- 
lege be moved to Durham. The state aceepted 
he gift and “the college moved, bag and bag- 
yage, into its new home” in the fall of 1893. 

During the ’90’s, under the administration ot 
the Reverend Charles S. Murkland, there was a 
vive-and-take controversy between those who 
vanted a college program that included the 
classics and those who wanted to “give more 
weight to agricultural interests.” The upshot 
was that the ideologies of both sides prevailed. 
Practical agricultural courses and farmers’ in- 
stitutes were introduced on the one hand, and 
on the other, scholastie standards were im- 
proved. In 1898 requirements for admission 
“were raised to the level preseribed by the Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations.” 


Since the beginning of the 1900’s, buildings 


have multiphed, extension work has expanded 
and endowment funds have increased. ROTC 
courses were added to the curriculum during 
World War I, and in 1923 the College of Liberal 
Arts was established. In the latter year the 
name of the institution was changed to the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. To-day nearly 2,000 
students from 24 states are gathered in the halls 
of the university the purpose of which is to 
“contribute to the welfare of every citizen.” 
The anniversary program, indeed, dealt with 
“The Home,” “The Nearby Community,” ‘The 
Larger Community, the State,’ “Our Social 
Controls” and other subjects of immediate con- 
cern to New Hampshire and to the nation. 


CHANGES IN COLLEGE COURSES TO 
MEET THE PRESENT CRISIS 


INFLUENCES of the urgent demand for trained 
technicians in industry and the Selective Ser- 
vice Act are reflected in college and univer- 
sity programs throughout the country. Among 
the schools adjusting to the emergency with 
“stepped-up” schedules are such diversified in- 
stitutions as Harvard University, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and St. Louis University. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University, has voted special concessions for 


degree requirements in Harvard College “for 


~ 
~ 


the duration of the national emergeney.” These 
apply to honor students and other approved 
students of high standing who wish to complete 
the requirements for the bachelor’s degree in 
three years instead of the customary four vears. 
Under the plan, the approved students must 
fultil the regular Harvard degree requirements 
of fifteen courses, undertake the full tutorial 
program and satisfy the regular general ex 
amination. In addition, as a new requirement, 
they must take at least one full course in the 
Harvard Summer School. Formerly students 
wishing to quality for the degree in three years 
have been asked to complete a total of sixteen 
courses to compensate Tor the loss of the fourth 
vear of tutorial work, and only students with 
honor records have been permitted to work for 
more than a half-course credit in a single sum 
mer-school term. Men of low academic stand 
ing or men taking only part-time tutorial work 
are not eligible for the three-year plan. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has also 
voted to approve accelerated, three-year sched 
ules in chemistry, physics and engineering sei 
ences, describing these fields as “directly ap 
plicable to national defense.” In addition, men 
in these scientific fields taking the regular four 
full courses in military science or naval science 
will be permitted to count two, rather than one, 
of these courses toward the special distribution 
requirements of the Harvard University degree. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute will graduate 
a group of its 1942 class of electrical and me 
chanieal engineers in March instead of June 
next year, because of having launched some of 
its Juniors, immediately following the June com- 
mencement, on the senior course, which they 
normally would not have begun until Septem 
ber. Civilian students constituting roughly a 
third of the number of electrical-engineering 
and mechanical-engineering Juniors at the insti 
tute will be graduated early under this plan. 
Due to the fact that they will have to attend 
ROTC training camps for six weeks during the 
summer to qualify for officers’ commissions on 
graduation, the remaining two thirds of the 
1942 elass, who are enrolled in military training, 
will not be able to complete their studies at the 
advanced date next year. The two groups now 
scheduled for the speeded program began in mid 


June what would normally have been their fall- 
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quarter classes and will complete the full eleven 
weeks of the quarter's work with examinations 
late in August. Classes are being conducted en- 
tirely independently of the two regular summer- 
school terms which are operating on their ecus- 
tomary schedule. The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education has proposed a 
plan whereby engineering schools throughout 
the country may speed up their four-year cur- 
ricula by operating a regular schedule during 
the summers. 

The School of Law, St. Louis University, is 


conducting courses through the summer for 
upper classmen, and “during the present emer- 
gency” will admit students upon completion of 
two years of college work instead of three. By 
taking law courses conducted for upper class- 
men in the summer, present juniors in the 
school may complete the regular course and 
graduate in February, 1942. Substantially a 
full semester’s work may be taken during the 
summer session, and it is hoped that by this ar- 
deferment 


after 


obtain 
Act 


requirements of three 


rangement all seniors 


Selective 


may 


under the Service until 


graduation. Entrance 
years of college work were put into effect in the 
School of The change 


back to the original requirement of two years 


Law last September. 


is expected to be only a temporary measure. 
The changes are in full compliance with the re- 
Bar 
and the Association of Ameriean Law Schools. 


quirements of the American Association 


The University of California has just an- 
nounced that, under new courses instituted last 
January by the extension division, 2,514 men 
have completed the work for engineering de- 
fense training. The courses cover 95 subjects, 
among which are machine design, metallurgical 
testing, naval architecture, aerodynamics, air- 
eratt analytical geometry and electrical mea- 
surement and control. Although no definite ar- 
rangements have been announced, it is assumed 
that the engineering-defense-training program 
will be continued on an expanded basis next 
year. 
A TIMELY PROGRAM FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


THe University of Cincinnati has organized a 
four-year undergraduate course in meteorology. 
upon 


Students majoring in the study may, 


graduation, engage in specialized work with a 
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“thorough grounding” in = mathematies and 
physics and in elementary, synoptie and dy- 
namie meteorology. The course also provides 
for allied subjects such as navigation, scientific 
reading, geography, climatology, hydrodynamics 
and astronomy. 

The demand for trained meteorologists has 
grown apace since the speeding up of the de- 
fense program and the consequent development 
of commercial aviation. A number of univer- 
sities and technological institutions are giving 
graduate courses to meet this demand, but the 
program at the University of Cincinnati is the 
first within their knowledge, authorities of the 
university say, to offer undergraduate training. 

The course leads to the bachelor’s degree. 
Students completing it not only will be qualified 
to “specialize in meteorological work,” but will 
be equipped “for positions with air lines, at 
airports and bases and with weather bureaus. 
Both the Army and the Navy are reported to be 
facing a shortage of specialists in meteorology, 


particularly in their air services.” 


“FAIR PHILOSOPHIES THAT LIFT 
THE FANCY” 

THE provocative publication, “The Meaning 
of Meaning,” by Charles K. Ogden and Ivor 
Armstrong Richards (1923), 
theory of 


was followed by 
much research in the 


Apropos of this, a graduate seminar in the 


languages. 


theory of language has been announced for the 
1941 fall semester by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president, Columbia University. It will be di- 
rected by Arthur F. Bentley, Irwin Edman, 
Ernest Nagel and John H. Randall, who will 
represent, respectively, the fields of psychology, 
aesthetics, logie and metaphysics. The object 
of the seminar is to arrive at “a comprehensive 
understanding of meaning” through the con- 
tributions that these fields ean make to “a uni- 
versally consistent language.” Each field, they 
say, has its own special theory, but since “prob- 
lems concerning the relation of the mind to ex- 
perience must await the construction of an ade- 
quate theory of language,” this study will “‘ex- 
amine the implications of recent empirical and 
logical research in the philosophy of language 
and analyze the problem of associating mean- 
ing with the use of symbols.” 

An attempt to “distinguish between the sym- 





1387 


and 

dy- 
ides 
tific 
nles 
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ls of logie and feeding,” to get out from under 
he “tyranny of words,” as it were, will be 
ade under the leadership of Dr. Bentley. He 
thinks, for example, that present-day methods 
of creating effective political and sociological 


propaganda lead to contusion because of the 


use of the same symbol to express totally dif- 
ferent activities of the mind. He will present 
his “method of behaviorism as a means of un- 
derstanding meaning.” 

Professor Nagel will describe from the point 
of view of the logician “the newest methods 
provided by modern research in logie for ana- 
lyzing linguistic structure.” 

The discussion of meaning, according to Pro- 
fessor Edman, “must inelude an analysis of art 
forms and their function in experience.” Pro- 
fessor Randall will stress “the function of 
speaking as a natural human act, in the same 
category with breathing and walking.” He 
will consider the relations between the laws of 
nature and the grammatical structure of lan- 
guage and the interactions among social, biolog- 
ical and physical factors in the control of lan- 
guage and communication. 

After the close of the seminar in December, 
the four philosophers will give public lectures 
to sum up the investigations of the seminar 
study. The series of lectures will begin in 
January, 1942. 

EDUCATION AT ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 

IN a recent number of Newsweek appears an 
arresting account of what has happened in four 
years at St. John’s College, that “small but an- 
cient” institution, close neighbor to the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

President after president of the college had 
failed to check its tobogganing toward an edu- 
cational and financial slough of despond until, 
in 1937, it had so lost prestige that the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools refused it recognition; its students had 
been coddled until they had little interest in 
“the things that are more excellent”; its debts 
amounted to $400,000. 

This seemingly hopeless situation challenged 
the attention and intrigued the constructive 
imagination of Stringfellow Barr and Scott 
Buchanan, Rhodes scholars both, who had been 
teaching modern European history and _ philoso- 
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phy, respectively, at the University of Virginia, 
Dr. Barr’s Alma Mater. Their educational doe 
trine, like that of Mortimer Adler and Robert 
M. Hutchins, was revolutionary. The multipli 
cation of electives in college curricula, along 
with the neglect of the classics, in their opin 
ion, had caused American colleges to degenerate 
“into educational department stores, marketing 
smatterings of overspecialized and overpractical 
knowledge.” They would change all that and 
return to those “intellectual disciplines that 
taught medieval scholars how to think, speak, 
write and live.” They would oust the elective 
system, leading to the “illiterate alumnus,” and 
install a system under which the study of great 
books from Homer to Bertrand Russell would 
engage the student’s mental powers. 

However skeptical the trustees of the college 
may have been, they were too “desperate” to 
turn down any chance of rescuing the institu 
tion from its weight of cares; they invited the 
revolutionaries to introduce their great-book 
system into St. John’s College. Dr. Barr be 
came president; Dr. Buchanan, dean. 

The routine of the work is simple and in 
formal. “Tutorials” are held every morning at 
which eight or ten students, sitting around a 
table, enter into close companionship with a 
great author and his book. Twice a week in 
seminars twenty students and two tutors hold 
discussions; afternoons are spent in labora 
tories, and once a week there are formal lec- 
tures. From time to time tutors make a report 
on the student’s progress “in his presence, im 
personally and without addressing him directly” 

“don rags,” in Oxonian phrase. At the end 
of three years, comprehensive examinations are 
given; students who pass them creditably may 
take up the work of their final theses. This 
procedure is the same for all undergraduates. 

The teachers on the faculty of the college, 
“two thirds of them imported since 1937,” are 
expected to be competent to direct “any tutorial 
or seminar’; Ford K. Brown, for example, 
specialist in English, is one of the outstanding 
tutors in Greek. 

In June, only seven students out of twenty 
who formed the freshman class in 1937 received 
what the college regards as “the only true 
bachelor of arts degree available anywhere.” 
But this is not the whole story. There are more 
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applicants for entrance next fall than ean be 
admitted. Gifts of money have “poured in.” 
The college is out of the red. New buildings 
are being planned. Moreover, a St. John’s Col- 
lege senior, without traditional “eredits,” was 
admitted to the “high-ranking medical school” 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Such seores 
seem to be conclusive evidence that Stringfellow 
Barr and his associates were not day-dreaming 
when they revived the discipline of the classies 


as the truly royal road to learning. 


AN URGENT CALL FOR HELP 


A copy of a plea from the British West Indies 
and British Guiana Teachers’ Association to the 
World Federation of Hdueation Associations 
for assistance in securing the advantages that 
are to be obtained only at “educational centers 
of high standing” was sent to ScHooL AND So 
CIETY some weeks ago. 

Primary school teachers of the British Carib- 
bean colonies, lamenting the dearth in those 
regions of facilities for the improvement of 
their educational status, are disposed to look 
for an amehoration of their plight to the United 
States rather than to England. The association, 
through its honorary secretary, E. Quinlan, 


“has set out to enlist the active sympathy, help 


and cooperation of those who are able and 
would be willing” to come to the reseue of 
teachers seeking opportunity for self-improve 
ment. 


’ 


The “types of facilities” the association has 
in mind are: (a) traveling scholarships or spe 
cial courses in subjects ranging from anima! 
husbandry to psychology in well-established in 
stitutions of learning and (b) philanthropic 
endowment of such scholarships for teachers, 
“selection to be made by rotation, without undue 
preference” for any particular group or colony 
of the British West Indies and British Guiana. 

The association, which is affiliated with the 
National Union of Teachers (England), is fully 
persuaded that, unless its members sueceed in 
arousing interest in their cause, they face a 
hopeless situation. They make their petition in 
the name of their charges, the children of the 
colonies. Some of the younger members have 
taken degrees at the University of London and 
a few have attained recognition in music and 
other fields, Mr. Quinlan writes, but the great 
need now is for an expansion of their oppor 
tunities in the Western Hemisphere. 

Individuals or organizations interested in the 
appeal may address the honorary secretary, 
Gloster Lodge Road Moravian School, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Because of the defense emergency, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, who was to have retired as presi- 
dent of Stanford University in January, 1942, 
has been asked by the board of trustees to con- 
tinue in this capacity until 1943. In 1942 he 
will receive the title, chancellor of the university. 


Henry Gapp Harmon, president, William 
Woods College (Fulton, Mo.), has been elected 
president, Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa), to sueceed the late D. W. Morehouse. 

Broturer Austin, F.X.C., has been appointed 
president, St. Mary’s College of California, to 
succeed Brother Albert, who has aecepted a post 


at Manhattan College, New York City. 


Tue College of Emporia (Kans.) is institu- 


ting a new administrative policy. The college 
will have no president but will be administered 
by a board of three men: Orlo Choguill, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Chureh (Emporia), Daniel 
A. Hirschler, dean, School of Musie, and F. B. 
Ross, a business man of Emporia. The reor- 
ganization followed the resignation of the presi- 
dent, Leslie G. Whitcomb, last spring. 


ERNEST M. Hopkins, who has been on leave 
for service in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, has resumed his duties as president of 
Dartmouth College. 


STANLEY R. Harris, principal of the Romney 
(W. Va.) High School, has been elected super- 
intendent of the West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and Blind (Romney), to sueceed A. E. 


Krause, resigned. 
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Arpert B. NEWMAN, acting dean, School of 
rechnology, City College (New York), has been 
named dean. 

ELIZABETH PAxToN LAM, dean of women, 
Center College of Kentucky (Danville), has 
been appointed dean of women, Occidental Col 


ege, Los Angeles. 


(LFRED JAMES HENDERSON has been ap- 
pointed dean of students, Kentucky Wesleyan 
College (Winchester), to sueceed S. W. Grise, 
who has resigned to devote his time to advanced 
st dv. 

\W. H. STEPHENSON, a member of the depart- 

ent of history, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Louisiana State University, since 1927, was 
named dean of the eollege in June. William 
3. Hatcher has been appointed associate dean 
and will take up his duties in August. 


Tue following members of the faculty, Uni 
versity of Oregon, have recently been advanced 
in rank: Buena Maris, from extension specialist 
and assistant professor to dean of women, her 
rank as assistant professor to be retained; 
Maude Garnett, from assistant professor of 
musie to associate professor and head of the 
department of public-school musie, succeeding 
Anne Landsbury Beck. Those advanced from 
assistant professorships to associate professor- 
ships are: W. D. Wilkinson, geology and sci- 
ence surveys; R. Wulzen, zoology; Charles M. 
Hulten, journalism; Bertram E. Jessup, En- 
glish and aestheties; Herman Kehrli, director 
of the bureau of municipal research, political 
science. Promoted to assistant professorships 
from instructorships are: Vivian Roberts, foods 
and nutrition; H. W. Raabe, physical eduea- 
tion; Jack G. Roof, chemistry. 


Kpwarp G. OLSEN, instructor in edueation, 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed associate professor and head of the 
department of education, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

CHARLES ROBERTS ANDERSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Duke University, has been 
appointed associate professor of American lit- 
erature, the Johns Hopkins University. 


W. F. ALexANDER, instructor in anatomy, 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed 
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assistant professor of anatomy, University of 
Georgia. 

KENNETH C. RkEYNOLDS, professor of hy 
draulies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will serve the University of Southern California 
during the coming academie year on an ex 
change basis with Franklin O. Rose, of the Col 
lege of Engineering, who will supervise research 
activities at the River Hydraulie Laboratory of 


the institute. 


JosEPH HirsH, whose appointment as asso 
ciate health-education specialist, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, was reported in SCHOOL AND So 
ciety, February 15, has been appointed social 
economist responsible for health, welfare and 
research planning in the Publie Work Reserve, 
an organization set up last June “to study prob 
lems and plan useful public programs for the 


post defense period.” 


MitprepD Rosier has been appointed assistant 
to Paul M. Cook, editor, Education Abstracts. 


WARREN Peyton has been elected superin 
tendent of schools, Ohio County (Ky.), to sue 
ceed W. R. Carson, Jr., who has held the super 


intendeney for the past eight years. 


R. L. Terry has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Winn Parish (La.), sueceeding D. EB. 
Sikes, who has served in this capacity for the 


past fourteen years. 


MICHAEL 8. Kiks, principal of Irving School, 
Greenfield (Wise.), has taken up his duties as 
superintendent of schools, Milwaukee County. 
He succeeds E. T. Griffin, whose retirement was 
reported in Scnoo. AND Society, February 8. 


N. D. McComps has been elected superinten 
dent of schools, Des Moines (Iowa), to sueceed 
A. W. Merrill, whose retirement was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 12. 


JESSE R. OvertTurP, superintendent of schools, 
Palo Alto (Calif.), has been elected superinten 
dent of schools, Sacramento, succeeding Charles 
(. Hughes, who has asked to be relieved after 
twenty-eight years of service. Mr. Hughes will 
accept the newly created post of director of 
publie relations. 


G. WALLACE Srour, head of the department 
of mathematies, New Mexico State Teachers 
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College (Silver City), has been elected superin- 


tendent of the city 


schools. 


JAMES Oris LOFTIN, 
of Arts 


signed after having served the college for the 


president, Texas College 


and Industries (Kingsville), has  re- 


past seven years. 
Kay, dean for the 


( ‘ollece of 


GEORGE F. past 
Liberal Arts, the State 


University of Lowa, will relinquish his adminis- 


twenty- 
four years, 
duties, become dean 


trative September l, to 


emeritus and protessor ot reology. 


THE following members of the faculty, Boston 
University, have retired: Homer Albers, dean, 
School of Law, after fifty-six years of service to 
the university; Everett W. Lord, dean, College 
after 
years, to be succeeded by William G. Sutcliffe, 


a member of the staff; John E. Hannigan, pro- 


of Business Administration, thirty-one 


fessor of law, after twenty-seven years; William 
J. Lowstuter, professor of New Testament Lit- 
erature, School of Theology, after twenty-three 
years; Francis L. Strickland, professor of the 
history and psychology of religion, after twenty- 
Everett L. 


English, School of Education, after twenty-two 


two vears; Getchell, professor of 
years; Earle A. Brooks, associate professor of 
biology, after twenty-one years, and Fred Wins- 
low Adams, professor of worship, after eleven 
years. 
WILLIAM T. 
Charles School for Boys (Chieago), will relin- 


HARMON, superintendent of St. 


quish his duties, September 1. 


Frep C. Wuitcoms is retiring from active 
service as director of the division of practical 
arts and professor of industrial education, 
School of Edueation, Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio. 
WintuiamM P. Trost.Le, superintendent of 
Clearfield (Pa.), 


after twenty-three vears of service. 


schools, County has retired 


Recent Deaths 
Worp has just been sent to SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety of the death, June 15, of David D. Leib, 


professor of mathematics, director of admis- 


sions and registrar, Connecticut College, New 


London. Dr. Leib went to the college in 1916 


as assistant professor of mathematics and 
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1917 


professor of mathematics. 


From 18 he served as associate 
In 1918, he was ad 


vanced to a professorship and entered upon thi 


physics. 


administrative duties which he continued until 


his death. Dr. Leib was sixty-one years old. 


JOHN NOBLE WASHBURNE, professor of edu 
cational psychology, Syracuse University, suc 
cumbed to a heart attack while on the train en 
route to visit his brother, Carleton W. Wash 
Winnetka 
Dr. Washburne had served as 


burne, superintendent of schools, 
(Ill.), June 27. 
research associate and teacher of social science, 
School, 


University (1924-27), and as director of social 


Lineoln Teachers College, Columbia 
science in the public schools of Bronxville (N. 
Y.), 1927-28. 


fessor of educational psychology, Syracuse Uni- 


In 1928 he became associate pro 


versity, and in 1939 was advanced to a profes 
sorship. Dr. Washburne was forty-seven years 


old at the time of his death. 

Epwarp A. SMALLEY, who had served as su- 
Vinalhaven, North 
(Me.), for twenty 
fifty-nine 


perintendent of schools, 


Haven and Swans Island 
years, died, July 6, at the age of 
years. 

Ricuarp Urtan JONES, professor of chem- 
(St. Paul, Muinn.), 


died, July 9, in his sixty-fifth year. Dr. Jones 


istry, Macalester College 
had served the college for forty years: as in- 
structor in chemistry (1901-03), as professor 
of physics (1903-07), as dean (1917-36) and 
as professor of chemistry, 1903-41. 

R. M. Gray, whose retirement as superinten- 
Statesville (N. 
ported in ScnHooL. AND Society, May 24, died 


dent of schools, C.), was re- 


suddenly, July 11. 


JAMES WATERMAN GLOVER, professor emer- 
itus of mathematies, University of Michigan, 
Dr. 


Glover served the university as instructor in 


died, July 15, in his seventy-third year. 


mathematies (1895-1903), as assistant professor 
of mathematies and lecturer in insurance (1903- 
06), as junior professor of mathematies and in- 
surance (1906-11), as professor of mathematies 
(1911-34) and as James Olney professor (1934—- 
38) when he became professor emeritus. He was 
among the first men in the country to offer 
courses in statisties and actuarial mathematics 
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was instrumental in developing the statis 
al laboratory at the university. 
OLAF ANDERSEN, professor of geology, Stev- 
- Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), 


en 


died, July 18, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
FRANK LEE Martin, dean, School of Journal- 
University of Missouri, succumbed to a 
heart attack, July 18. Dr. Lee had served the 
university for thirty-two years, beginning in 
1909 as professor of journalism and continuing 
in this capacity during his years (1930-35) as 
associate dean and as dean, 1935-41. He was 


sixty years old at the time of his death. 


CuarLes A. BuFFruM, who had taught Latin 
at Williston Academy (Easthampton, Mass.) 
from IS78 until his retirement in 1922, died, 
July 19, at the age of eighty-eight years. Mr. 
Buffum was well known for his success in 
teaching Latin, having used so-called “progres- 
sive” methods long before the present ascen 
dancey of Progressivism. He has been called the 
“Mr. Chips of Williston.” 


CLARENCE STANLEY FISHER, archeologist and 
acting director, American School of Oriental Re- 
search (Jerusalem), died, July 20. Dr. Fisher 


had been chief archeologist and Egyptologist, 


Research... 


Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
when he went to Jerusalem to become professor 
of archeology at the school. From 1908-14, he 
had worked throughout the Near East with an 
expedition of Harvard University and the Bos 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. Upon his return in 
1914, he became associated with the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1920, he made his greatest 
discovery, the gravestones of Seti TL and Rameses 
II, which “verified the Biblical Book of Exodus.” 


Coming Events 

Tue first Latin American Conference of the 
School of the Air of the Americas will be held 
at the Mexican Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico 
City, August 14-16. Sterling Fisher, director 
of edueation, CBS, is in charge of arrange 


ments. 


Tue 1941 Institute of Human Relations will 
be held at Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), August 24-29. College faculty and stu 
dents, clergymen and school teachers may regis 
ter for a fee of $2; to others, $5. Registration 
may be made in advance by addressing the Na 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, sponsors of the 


institute. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE 
VALIDITY OF THE 1940 EDITION 
OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Any one familiar with the general program 
of the National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations will be fully aware that the present 
report is only a preliminary progress report 
and makes no pretense of providing the answer 
to the main issues in this field. The national 
committee hopes to be able to coordinate the 
research efforts of the cooperating school sys- 
tems during the next few years in order to 
obtain a thorough appraisal of the values and 
limitations of the tests and other measurement 
procedures which are being used in selecting 


teachers. 


The purpose of this report is principally to 


take stock of the evidence now available con 
cerning the validity of these examinations and 
to open up the question of the further studies 
for which plans should be formulated in order 
to insure that an adequate appraisal of these 
procedures will be made. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the 
available evidence concerning the validity of the 
1940 edition of the National Teacher Examuina 
tions, it seems desirable to examine the meaning 
of the term “validity.” It appears that in com 
mon edueational usage, “validity” is used to 
refer to at least two major concepts. 

First, “validity” is used to indicate the degree 
of success attained in fulfilling the plans as out- 
lined for the construction of the test. In this 
sense a test is valid when, according to the judg 
ment of experts, the sampling of content and 


mental processes in the test is similar to that 
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indicated in the outline and specifications for 
the test. 

The seeond use of the term “validity” is to 
indicate the extent to which a test will predict 


Thus, 


a particular test can have only one specific 


other things. when used in the first sense, 
degree of validity, while in this second sense 
the degree of validity will depend on what the 
test is being used to predict. A certain battery 
of teacher examinations might be very valid for 
predicting how much the particular teacher's 
students would learn, and at the same time quite 
invalid in predicting the extent to which the 
teacher was likely to get along with his eol- 
leagues and Superiors. 

The first definition of “validity” is somewhat 
less complex than this latter concept, and the 
validity of the National Teacher Examinations 
will first be diseussed from the point of view 
of the extent to which these examinations pro- 
vide valid measurements of those aspects of test 
response which the outlines and specifications 
of these examinations propose. 

The broad outline of the examinations to be 
included in the battery was made chiefly through 
a series of conferences with superintendents, 
and a questionnaire sent to a larger group of 
Detailed 


outlines for each of the tests and parts to be 


superintendents in the spring of 1939. 


included in the battery were then prepared 
through the cooperation of experts represent- 
ing different groups interested in the problem 
of the edueation of teachers and selected to be 
as representative as feasible of the best thought 
in the country. These outlines included speci- 
fications eoncerning the types of items to be 
used in the particular parts. For example, in 
many of the tests, it was specified that a large 
part of the items were to be designed to test 
the candidate’s ability to apply the facts and 
principles he had learned in selecting the one 
of several possible courses of action deseribed 
which would appear to be the best under the 
conditions stated. 

After the items had been written in aecord- 
ance with the specifications and outlines, they 
were experimentally tested to determine their 
difficulty and discriminating value, and items 
for the provisional final form were selected and 
revised on the basis of the data thus obtained. 
Each of 
sent to ten or twelve cooperating experts to- 


the provisional final tests was then 
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gether with a copy of the outline and specifi 
tions prepared for the test. 

These individuals made specifie suggestions 
concerning the revision of the materials to mak 
the examinations agree more closely with thy 
outlines and specifications, and these suge 
tions were incorporated in the final forms 
the examinations before they were sent to t! 
printer. 

In general, it may be said that these experts 
that the 
those matters included in the outlines. 

Another 
validity of these tests is provided by the distri 


agreed tests were valid measures o{ 


type of evidence concerning thy 
the intercorrelations 0! 
These 


data are reported in a previously publishe 


butions of scores and 


the examinations as finally administered. 


article.! 
The 


range of difficulty of the items and a high degre: 


distributions indicate an appropriate 
of consistency for the items within each of thi 
various major sections of the test. The inter 
correlations range from .23 to .81 with a median 
value of .56. These values indicate that whereas 
the various examinations in the battery are all 
positively correlated, each one is making a 
unique contribution to the total battery. Fur 
ther light is shed on the interrelations of the 
functions measured by the various tests by the 
use of factorial analysis. An analysis by means 
of the method of principal components indicates 
that a single factor will account for 60 per cent. 
Three factors 


will account for 80 per cent. of the variance 


of the total test-secore variance. 


and five factors for 88 per cent. of the total 
variance of the eleven different common exam- 
inations. The variance taken out by the first 
three factors includes a verbal factor, a non- 
verbal reasoning factor and a factor involving 
awareness of social problems and current hap- 
penings. A combination of the Reading Com- 
prehension Test, the Contemporary Affairs Test 
and the Reasoning Test would account for 69 
per cent. of the variance of the total battery 
Three parts of the General Culture 
Test, namely, literature, current social problems 


of tests. 


and mathematies, give an even better prediction, 
accounting for 70 per cent. of the variance. 
The fourth factor is chiefly science, and the fifth 
factor is not clearly defined. 


1John C. Flanagan, Journal of Experimental 
Education, vol. [IX (March, 1941), pp. 237-250. 
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One further type of evidence for estimating 

he validity of the National Teacher Examina- 
ions is provided in the reference just cited. 
rhis is in the form of data concerning the re- 
sponses of candidates to specifie test items. 

. It therefore appears that the National Teacher 
Examinations have proved valid in the sense 
that they are measuring those things which it 
was planned that they should measure. 

The next question is, how much will they aid 
in predicting the types of things in which school 
systems are interested, such as, “Will students 
taught by a person with high scores on these 
examinations tend to learn more than those 
taught by a person with low scores?” If so, 
“Which parts of the test are most important 
in this respect?” Also, ‘What kinds of things 
do they learn more of and what parts of the 
examination are most indicative of success in 
promoting learning of these various kinds?” 
“Are there differences in the effects on the per- 
sonalities of the students taught by persons with 
different patterns of scores on these examina- 
tions?” “Is more knowledge or skill of certain 
kinds beyond a given point very important in 
producing superior teachers?” “Is there a 
iuinimum seore on certain examinations below 
which a candidate should not be accepted, re- 
gardless of other qualifications?” 

Even a mere recital of such questions indi- 
cates very clearly how complex is the problem 
of validation in terms of specifie predictions. 

Thus far it has been possible to do little more 
than what might be ealled exploratory work. 
At the present time there is apparently no 
single criterion of teaching success nor even 
any satisfactory plan for obtaining one. 

It appears that the most valuable information 
concerning teaching success is now being ob- 
tained from two sources: first, the supervisory 
staff, and second, the students themselves. 

The most fundamental procedure for obtain- 
ing information concerning teaching success 
from a supervisor is by having the supervisor 
observe the teaching situation under as nearly 
standard conditions for all teachers as possible 
and for a fairly long period of time. Instead 
of depending entirely on subjective impressions, 
systematic objective records of teacher and stu- 
dent behavior should be obtained. Similarly, 
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the best information to obtain from students 
would be from comprehensive tests and sys 
tematie reeords of observation of behavior in a 
variety of situations. These comprehensive 
appraisals of the students should be made at 
the beginning and at the end of the instruetional 
period so that a measure of individual growth 
can be obtained. 

It is hoped that a careful study of this type 
on the validity of various factors used in teacher 
selection procedures can be carried through in 
the near future. In the preliminary study being 
reported here, such procedures were not feasible. 
Information was obtained from supervisors by 
having them fill in a graphic teacher-rating scale 
and from students by means of a student’s edu 
eational-report form.? These forms were pre 
pared after a careful analysis of the teaching 
situation and a thorough review of previous 
efforts in this field. The provisional forms were 
sent to a number of experts’ for criticism before 
the final editing was done. 

For this preliminary study, teachers were 
selected from among the group who took the 
National Teacher Examinations in March, 1940, 
and who were employed in regular teaching 
positions at that time. In order to control at 
least partially the subjective factor introduced 
by the use of different supervisors and different 
students, school systems were selected in which 
there were at least two teachers whose total 
scores on the common examinations differed by 
as much as 100 points. Although such a re 
striction seemed desirable, it should be noted 
that it introduced a tendency to reduce the dif 
ferences found in the ratings and reports. This 
was due to the fact that the individuals in a 
particular school system had gone through the 
same selection procedure and were working in 
similar positions in the same system. There is, 
therefore, evidence that they were probably 

2 Copies of the graphic teacher-rating scale and 
the student’s educational-report forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Cooperative Test Service, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

>The assistance of the following individuals who 
read and criticized the provisional form is grate 
iully acknowledged: 

A. 8. Barr Donald G. Paterson 

Roy C. Bryan Charles R. Langmuir 

W. W. Charters H. H. Remmers 


John Christopher P. J. Rulon 
A. R. Gilliland S. E. Tarbox 


George W. Hartmann J. Wayne Wrightstone 
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more alike in teaching ability than these score 
differences would indicate. 

The teachers whom we desired to include in 
this study having been selected, letters were 
written to the superintendents of the systems 
in which they were teaching at the time they 
took the National Teacher Examinations. The 
purpose of the study was explained to the super- 
intendents, and they were requested to obtain 
ratings from each of two supervisors and _ re- 
ports from at least five students who had taken 
a course from the particular teacher during the 
previous year. The students were not told that 
their reports would be used in appraising their 
teachers and of course did not know that there 
Was any Interest in certain specific teachers with 
whom they had taken courses the previous year. 

Ratings were thus obtained on 49 teachers in 
22 school systems.‘ 


4 The cooperation of the following school systems 
from which the data reported in this study was 
obtained is gratefully acknowledged: 

Eagle Grove, Iowa Ambridge, Pa. 

West Des Moines, Iowa Clifton Heights, Pa. 
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In Table 1, the relation between the ratings 
on the final trait, ‘over-all judgment of teacher's 
general effectiveness and desirability,” and the 
total scores made on the common examinations 
of the National Teacher 
shown. The product moment correlation coef 


Examinations are 
cient between the seores and ratings is .51. [t 
is seen that all of the ratings received by eandi 
whose scores were 
On the other hand, no 


dates “superior” were very 
good or exceptional. 
candidate with a total score below the average 
of the group of candidates taking the National] 
Teacher Examinations received a rating as high 
as exceptional. 

This finding is especially significant in view 


of the following faets: (1) the group includes a 





Collingdale, Pa. 
Darby, Pa. 

Etna, Pa. 

Hershey, Pa. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Munhall, Pa. 
Oxford, Pa. 
Johnston, R. I. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Moorhead, Minn. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Liberty, Mo. 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Irvington, N. J. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Hubbard, Ohio 


TABLE 1 


CHART SHOWING THE CORRELATION 
MENT OF TEACHER’S GENERAL 
MADE ON THE COMMON 


Total seore on common 0 1 9 3 4 
examinations 
Exceptional 
S00 
Supe rior 
700 
Above average ex- 
amination eandi- 
date 
600 X xX 
Below average ex- 
amination eandi- 
date 
500 4 
Below expected 
average for gen- 
eral population xX 
0 ] 2 es 4 
Unsatis- Satis- 
factory factory 


BETWEEN THE 
EFFECTIVENESS AND DESIRABILITY AND THE TOTAL SCORES 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


RATINGS OF SUPERVISORS ON OVER-ALL JUDG- 


3) 6 7 8 9 10 
XXX 
XXXXX 
XXX XXXXX XXXXX X 
Xx 
X XX XXXXX 
XX XXXXX XXXXK XXXXX XXXXX X 
XXX XXXX XX XXXX 
XX XX Xx 
5 6 7 8 9 10 
Good Very good Exceptional 


Over-all Judgment of Teacher ’s General Effectiveness and Desirability 
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number of teachers of special subjects such as 
physical education, industrial arts and music; 
») the common examination total does not in- 
elude seores on the optional examinations in the 
ndividual’s teaching field, and (3) these scores 
do not include any ratings of personality char- 
acteristics, attitudes, teaching skills or training 
and experience. It would certainly seem likely 
that with optimum weightings for the various 
factors, based on the nature of the particular 
position, a very good prediction of success as 
measured by supervisors’ ratings could be ob- 
tuined by a comprehensive selection procedure 
including ratings of these other factors as well 
as the National Teacher Examinations. 

The other items on which the ratings of super- 
visors correlated most closely with this total on 


the common examinations were the following: 


1. Reasoning and problem-solving ability 

2. Judgment and perspective in making decisions 
and choiees 

3. Breadth of cultural education as reflected in 
conversation and general teaching 

4. Understanding of current social problems 

5. Ability to offer wise guidance on the basis of 
sound individual and group analysis and knowledge 


of opportunities 


The correlation coefficients for ratings on these 
items with total seore were all around .50. 

All of the fifty items on which ratings were 
obtained showed positive correlations with the 
total seore on the common examinations. The 


lowest correlations were for the following items: 


1. Teacher’s health 

2. Physical appearance and poise 

3. Energy, enthusiasm and drive in school work 

4. Quality of speech and voice 

5. Sense of humor 

6. Congeniality of teacher’s adjustment to asso- 
ciates 

7. Neatness of teacher’s work and classroom 

8. Integrity of teacher’s character 


From the preliminary evidence obtained in 
this study, it appears that in planning proce- 
dures for the selection of teachers it is especially 
desirable that care be taken to obtain data on 
these points. All of these items are important, 
but they do not appear to be closely related to 
most of the other attributes of the good teacher. 

A study was made to discover which of the 


subtests of the battery was most closely related 
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to the supervisors’ over-all judgment of the 
teacher’s effectiveness and = desirability. Al- 
though the number of cases is too small to attach 
great weight to the ditferences found, it is inter 
esting to note that the current-social-problems 
section of the General Culture Test showed the 
highest correlation with these over-all ratings. 

In the analysis of the students’ reports, it was 
found that the small number of teachers was an 
even more serious limitation than in the case ot 
the supervisors’ ratings, because the indirect na 
ture of the reports reduced the sizes of the dif 
ferences expected. In spite of these cireum 
stances, correlation coefficients significant at the 
5-per-eent. level’ were obtained between total 
scores on the common tests of the National 
Teacher Examinations and the proportion of 
the students reporting the particular teacher's 
name in response to the question, “Which teach 
ers seemed to have a broad knowledge of other 
subjeets besides the one you had with them?” 
The proportion of students reporting teachers’ 
names who received scores below 600, which was 
approximately the average for the group taking 
the examinations, was 30 per cent. For teach 
ers whose scores were classified as “superior,” 
above 700, the corresponding per cent. was 49. 

Similarly, 39 per cent. of those teachers with 
“superior,” as compared with 24 per cent. of 
those with “below average,” total seores as de 
fined above were mentioned by the students in 
response to the question, “Which of your teach 
ers had the most pleasing personality?” The 
correlation coefficient obtained for this relation- 
ship was not statistically significant at the 5-per 
cent. level with the small number of cases avail 
able. 

The correlation coefficient between the teach- 
er’s score on the English Expression Test and 
the proportion of this teacher’s students who 
mentioned his name in response to the question, 
“Which teachers were most clear in presenting 
their ideas?” was significant at the 5-per-cent. 
level. More than half, 51 per cent., of the teach- 
ers with “superior” scores on this test were men 
tioned, as compared with 35 per cent. of those 
whose seores were “below average.” 

In conelusion, it appears that the National 
Teacher Examinations are valid in the first 

5 KE. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educa 


tional Research. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1940. PP. 212. 
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mentioned in this According to 


the judgment of experts, the sampling of con 


tent and mental processes 1n the tests is similar 


to that indicated in the outlines and specifica- 


for the tests In the other sense in which 


“validity” is used, namely, the extent 


tion 
the term 
to which the scores on the test will predict other 
things, this preliminary study has shown that 
scores from the National Teacher Examinations 
have 


visors’ 


some predictive value in forecasting super- 
ratings as to a teacher’s general effective- 
ness and desirability. The study has also re- 
vealed certain items which have low correlations 
with total the tests of the 
National Examinations 


should, therefore, receive special attention in a 


scores on common 


Teacher and which 
comprehensive program for selecting teachers. 
Finally, evidence has been presented that stu- 
dents’ reports concerning the general knowledge 
possessed by the teacher and the teacher’s clarity 
in presenting ideas are significantly correlated 
with the total score on the common examinations 
and the English Expression Test of the National 
Teacher Examinations, respectively. 

It is expected that future studies will answer 
many of the questions with respect to the valid- 
ity of these examinations which have been raised 


but not answered by this preliminary study. 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN 
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